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MEMORIAL OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY MEET- 
ING CONCERNING LYDIA JEFFERIS. 


Lydia Jefferis, daughter of John and Mary 


Cope, was born in Lancaster, Pa., Eighth mo. 
28th, 1787. She removed, when y ‘ung, after 
her father’s death, to York, Pa., which was 
her home until her marriage to Samuel 
Jefferis, Ninth mo., 1809, when she became a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and 
continued as such the remainder of her life. 

Her husband being removed by death, she 
was left, young io life, with the charge of two 
children, a son and daughter, whom she ac- 
companied to Fair Hill Boarding School that 
she might give them the influence of her 
motherly care during the important period of 
school life. By the rules of that institution 
none were admitted except as teachers or 
pupils. Her practical turn of mind led oer 
to accept the terms, and she entered as a 
pupil with her children. This proved to be 
an interésting and profitable experience, to 
which she often referred with pleasure in 
after years. 

Her son, a youth of especial promise, upon 
whose developing manhood she had learned 
to lean, died in 1827. Thus, even her early 
life was marked with trial and bereavement. 
But the Father, in whose care His trusting 
children are ever safe, drew her but the 
nearer to Himself through this discipline, 
such as ever brings out more clearly and 
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beautifully the sweetest virtues of a dedicated 


heart. 


Our beloved Friend was a bright example 
of the efficacy of the light of Divine truth in 
the soul, when recognized and obeyed, to 
illuminate the understanding, govern the 
passions and produce a harmonious and ex- 
emplary character. She was peculiarly fitted 
for the service of Elder in the church, to 
which position she was appointed in the year 
1838,‘and which she filled to the satisfaction 
of her friends during the remainder of her 
life. Her example as a constant attender of 
meetings was worthy of imitation. It was 
her habit during the more active period of 
her life to plan the business of the week with 
reference to the attendance of mid-week meet- 
ings, so that, as far as possible, nothing might 
interfere with the performance of that reason- 
able duty; and, in later years, she was often 
present when too feeble to walk without assist- 
ance, 

With a well stored mind, she was affable in 
conversation, and her pleasant, genial man- 
ner made her company agreeable and in- 
structive to both old and young. She was a 
wise counselor and sympathizing friend, firm 
and true to her own convictions of right, but 
regardful of the rights and feelings of others. 
These traits, combined with an active tem- 
perament and executive abilities of a high 
order, gave her the prominent position she 
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held in our meetings for so many years. She 
weighed well the importance of all subjects 
presented for the consideration of Society, 
and made her offerings with a dignity and 
decision truly impressive. 

She was kind and hospitable in her home, 
na and constant in her friendships, self- 
sacrificing for the comfort of others, binding 
up the wounds of the mourner, and pouring 
in the oil and the wine of consolation. The 
young loved her, and she was peculiarly 
adapted to draw them to her. The loving 
term of “grandmother” was addressed her 
from many lips where no kindred tie exicted. 
They conversed with her freely without any 
fear of being repulsed in advancing different 
views from her own; yet, she ever firmly ad- 
vocated, both by example and precept, the 
principles and testimonies of her own Society, 
thus scattering seed in young, earnest spirits 
which have, no doubt, borne fruit, and “ cast- 
ing bread upon the waters” that returned to 
make her heart rejoice in its faithfulness to 
the Teacher within. 

The stranger member was ever welcomed 
by a friendly recognition, and many who 
came to this part of the fold as such can tes- 
tify to her kind notice and affectionate wel- 
come, not only in the place of assembling, but 
remembering her visits to them in their 
homes, making them feel that they also were 
of the flock. 

For some time previous to her last sick- 
ness she was almost entirely deprived of sight 
—an affliction which must have been especi- 
ally severe to one of her active and energetic 
nature, but which was borne with quiet resig- 
nation. 

Her decline was gradual, but little acute 
suffering marking her last illness; and with 
a sweet, child-like serenity, and the expres- 
sion, “The comfort is coming now,” she 

assed quietly away on the afternoon of 

inth mo. 17th, 1877, in the 91st year of 
her age, and her remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground on the 19th, after a 
solemn meeting held at Lombard Street 
Meeting House. 





MEMORIAL OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY MEET- 
ING CONCERNING REBECCA TURNER. 


Believing that the example of the good 
is worthy of record, we desire to make men- 
tion of some of the leading points in the use- 
ful life of our departed Friend Rebecca 
Turner, an Elder of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing, and daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Sinclair, bora in the city of Baltimore Fourth 
mo. 12th, 1797. 

At the early age of seven years she felt 
sensibly the tendering operations of Divine 


love, and as she grew in years became con- 
vinced of the truth of. Friends’ principles ; 
and, being of an active and energetic tem- 
perament, possessing rare executive ability, 
she entered with earnestness into all good 
works of the Society, and filled, with great 
satisfaction, many positions of trust among us. 

In the year 1812, she was united in mar- 
riage to oak Turner, a Friend in member- 
ship with us, they founding together a home 
remarkable for its Christian hospitality and 
the genial influence of social and domestic 
virtues, beneath whose sheltering roof not 
only was a large and interesting family 
reared in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, but the stranger and downcast received 
tender welcome, encouragement and assist- 
ance. 

When deprived of the companionship of 
the genial and loving husband, upon whom 
the hand of affliction was laid heavily for 
many years, she filled with honor and be- 
coming modesty the arduous position of 
guardian and guide to her family, minister- 
ing in tenderest assiduity and love to the 
necessities of her afflicted husband, and 
through all neglecting no duty connected with 
her meeting. 

After the death of her husband, her chil- 
dren no longer demanding her care, she de- 
voted the remaining years of her life to the 
interests of Friends generally, and to the day 
of her death was keenly alive to all matters 
of vital interest among us. To her sugges- 
tions and tireless energy are owing many 
efforts in behalf of the young, and it was her 
desire always to extend encouragement to 
those who felt themselvet to be the least in 
the Father’s house; and many testimonies 
can be borne to the heart-cheer received from 
her by those who have come among us from 
other vineyards. 

Her ready sympathy and energetic efforts 
in behalf of the Indians and her many acts of 
benevolence shed a halo of beauty around 
her long and devoted life to the good of her 
fellow-creatures. Although valuing works 
only as acts of obedience, and the simple ex- 
pressions of her interest in others as the love 
to the Father of all, she was peculiarly a full 
sheaf garnered for the heavenly harvest-home, 
from whoxe ewelling heads of golden grain 
has dropped into fallow soil of grateful hearts, 
the ripe seed for future harvesting. 

A short time before her spirit took its flight 
she asked her daughter if the end was not 
near, her daughter replying, ‘‘ Yes, mother, I 
think thee will soon see thy loved ones.” She 
answered, “It would be very pleasant to see 
them, but that I leave—’tis speculation ; but 
that I shall be at rest and saved is a cer- 
tainty.” Then requesting that the words, 
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“Lt not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid,”’ be read, she shortly after passed 
quietly and peacefully on to the other life on 
the 16th of First mo., 1877, aged 79 years, 
9 months and 4 days; passing away as she 
had lived in the full faith that her Heavenly 
Father’s strength was sufficient for her dark- 
est hour of need, and with the blissful hope 
of that rest promised to those who are faith- 
ful unto the end. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING. 

Report of the Sub Committee upon the Subject 

of Temperance. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of Temperance, with the request that 
they embrace every right upening to advance 
our testimony in regard to it, report that they 
have not been unmindful of the trust con- 
fided to them, but that way has not opened 
for much active Jabor. Some of our number 
residing in Pennsylvania have circulated 
petitions, and sent them, numerously signed, 
to the Legislature of that State, asking for 
the prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic 
poison; and though the prayer of the pe- 
titioners was not granted, yet the labor was 
not wholly lost, for every effort in behalf of 
the right is one step toward the desired end. 
There is a moral power in petitions, and an 
influence for good in circulating them among 
the people. The Society of Friends, very 
early in their history, took advanced steps 
in regard to the evils of intemperance. Their 
policy was prohibition, combined with moral 
and religious effort. They first advised and 
entreated, then prohibited. As early as 1688 
they prohibited their members from selling 
strong drink to the Indians. Its prohibition 
at public vendues followed as another step, 
and, ever wide awake to every field of labor, 
they were instrumental in making it the law 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Even early 
Friends seem not to have been aware of that. 
They made one mistake, however, which in 
later days has been a stumbling-block to 
many, and marred the progress of the work. 
That mistake consisted in making a distinc. 
tion between distilled and fermented liquors, 
arising no doubt from ignorance of the fact 
that alcohol is always the product of fermen- 
tation only. Hence they only prohibited the 
vending of distilled spirits; but the many 
advices of the Yearly Meeting in regard to 
the fermented article show that the tide of 
intemperance still moved on, and that cider, 
wine, ale and beer were the fruitful sources 
of intemperance among their members. As 
Friends have always been pioneers in this, as 
well as other movements for the good of the 


race, it is all important that we in our gen- 
eration hold a position at the front, with an 
eye single to ‘‘ the Light within,” the pole- 
star of our profession. Total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, both 
distilled and fermented, is now our watch- 
word as a Yearly Meeting; and as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, that 
all who looked upon it might be healed, so 
let the watchword, “ total abstinence,” be 
held up to our members and to the world at 
large as an unfailing remedy for all the evils 
of intemperance, 

And since all the druokenness in the land 
is the legitimate fruit of the drink trade, may 
we as a religious people earnestly labor in 
the spirit of love to clear our skirts of all 
responsibility in regard to it, that we may be 
able consistently to invite other religious 
bodies to follow our example, that the nation 
may be purged from so great an iniquity, and 
our Father in Heaven be glorified thereby. 

The following essay, written by a sister, 
was submitted to the committee, approved, 
and ordered to be forwarded as a part of our 
report, viz. : 

In consideration of the subject of intem- 
perance since our appointment last Yearly 
Meeting, not only as it applies to intoxicating 
beverages, but through all its ramifications, 
and witnessing its opposition to the religion 
of Christ, I think, more conclusively than 
ever, that there is much for woman to do for 
the promotion of so desirable an end as 
temperance in all things. She is responsible 
in a great degree for the moulding of her 
children’s character, and if she be properly 
concerned from their earliest infancy to make 
right impressions upon them, every avenue 
of the mind will be so guarded that the 
propensities to evil will be modified and 
supplanted by higher inclinations; and, re- 
ceiving culture and encouragement from her 
prayerful and watchful precept and example, 
they will grow up in most cases as trees of 
righteousness, bearing good fruit abundantly 
in its season. And the mind thus trained 
will have little taste for the debasing influ- 
ences of a depraved nature. 

Fondness for strong drink is often engen- 
dered in families by the use of liquor for 
medicinal and culinary purposes, which might 
find a better substitute. What is more lament: 
able, wines and cider are sometimes offered 
as a beverage without reserve to the sons, 
brothers and acquaintances generally, never 
seeming to think of the tendency of such a 
practice. May we not hope all mothers will 
be awakened toa sense of their responsibility, 
and become diligent in the performance of 
their duty to their children, for this is a sure 
way in which the reformation in temperance 
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can be made successful and enduring. Tem- 
rance societies should be encouraged as 
elps, but the only sure basis for personal 
reform is practical religion ; therefore much 
depends on the influence of home and of 
women, especially mothers. And let us re- 
member that, though it may be little that 
each one can do, yet it is very important to 
do that little; and when the sum of all is 
reckoned, great will be the reeult. 
Signed on behalf of the committee, 
Wm. M. Way, 
Lypia C. STABLER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 
CITY. 


To Friends of the Seven Yearly Meetings: 

In the sweet fraternity and love existing 
throughout our borders, and the high posi- 
tion we are occupying as a Religious Society, 
the statement below will certainly strike with 
much force upon the feelings of many mem- 
bers. 

It is now seventy years since this lot was 
bought by the Friends then living in Wash- 
ington, and the house was built by the aid of 
other meetings, since which time I think all 
the meetings have been held. Because the 
members resided in the two cities and the 
rural districts, it was located in a central 
position, and where there were then few 
houses. The city is now built up in that 
north western section with beautiful residences, 
and really the condition of our property there 
is a disgrace to us. 

We have appointed a committee to apply 
to Congress for a remission of the taxes, and 
another to inquire as to the best means of 
improving the condition of the property, and 
we ask the substantial personal and pecuniary 
aid of our Friends to re-establish and main- 
tain this meeting at our national capital. 
The trust is sound and the power to redeem 
is not limited, though the interest is ruinous. 


Henry JANNEY. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 20, 1878. 


“The condition of Friends’ meeting- house 
in Washington City being brought before the 
late Yearly Meeting of Baltimore by the report 
from Fairfex Quarterly Meeting, a commit- 
tee was appointed to co-operate with a com- 
mittee of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in rela- 
tion thereto. 

“It appears that the house is in need of 
very considerable repairs to make it a com- 
modious place of worship, and to present a 
neat and respectable appearance. 

‘“‘The property is also in debt for taxes, 
which have been standing several years. The 
tax bills were mace out against one of the 





trustees, who has not lived in Washington 
for eight years, and no attention being given 
to the matter the house and lot were sold at 
tax sale on the 29th of the Sixth month, 
1875, for $571.20, the amount then due. We 
are informed that it was purchased by the 
District of Columbia, and can be redeemed 
by the payment of the said amount with ten 
per cent. per annum interest. It is believed 
that a large part of this eum would be rewit- 
‘ed by Congress on a proper application being 
made. 

“Another aseessment for the further sum 
of $218.04 has been made, but this is consid- 
ered by the Superintendent of Assessments 
to be illegal, and doubtless will be cancelled 


without further trouble. 


“The property is held in trust for the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and is under the care of Alex- 
andria Monthly Meeting. The lot is situated 
on I street, between Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth street, N. W. It is 80 feet front, run- 
ning back 180 feet to an alley. It is an eli- 
gible situation and a valuable lot, but the 
defective plan of the house and its present 
condition have induced. many Friends to 
believe that it will not be expedient to repair 
it if sufficient funds can be obtained to rebuild 
it. 

“The members of our Society in Washing- 
ton City are few in number, but they attend 
the meeting; there are many other persons 
who attend occasionally, and when notice is 
given of a minister being expected there is 
generally a full house. It is considered 
important that a meeting of Friends st ould 
be maintained at the national metropolis and 
that a neat and commodious meeting-house 
should be provided. 


“* We have reason to believe that a number 
of Friends, both within and withont the limits 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, would cheer- 
fully contribute to the repair and improve- 
ment of the house, and we are authorized to 
receive subscriptions for that purpose, and 
also to redeem the property from incum- 
brance. * 

‘‘ Friends who may be disposed to contrib- 
ute will please remit their donations to Rob- 
ert F. Roberts, Alexandria, Va., or inform 
him by mail of the amount they are willing 
to subscribe. 

“SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
CHALKLEY GILLINGHAM, 
Of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting Committee. 
HEnry JANNEY, 
Wma. W. Moore, 
Of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Committee. 
P. H1ttman Trora, 


JOHN BALLINGER, 
Of Alexandria Monthly Meeting Committee.” 
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My first entering into a religious exercise 
was induced by the shedding abroad in my 
heart of the love of my Heavenly Father, by 
which I was brought to know and love Him; 
and in that love I was broughi to love those 
under the same exercise and concern. And 
hence [ was led to desire fervently to meet 
together with them, where we often experi- 
enced the uniting and cementing power and 
love of God to be spread over us to our com- 
fort and rejoicing, even in our silent meet- 
ings, insomuch that I often felt a desire for 


the time of meeting to come.—Letter of Elias 
Hicks, 


+ ~~ 


rod SPIRITUAL GRACES ARE BORN AND MATURED 
IN UNACCOUNTABLE SUFFERING. 


How could faith, which walks not by sight 


and meekness, which is the gracious product 
of irritating contradiction and patience, 
which flows from-submissive suffering, all ba 
wrought in us, if we could understand just 
at the time. 

Hugh Miller found that only those 
muscles were pearl bearing that were in the 
centre of the Scottish streams, where they 
were bruised or pierced by the rolling sticks 
and stones that the current drove against 
them, the contusion producing secretions that 
crystallized into pearls, and that the largest 
pearls were found to have in their centre, 

« when broken, some foreign substance, which 
the muscle, to relieve itself from ita painful 
irritation, had covered over with its smooth 
and beautiful nacre, converting thus into a 
jewel that which it could not eject. Can we 
not, by God’s grace, transmute these irritat- 
ing chastisements of ours into something 
which will soften their harshness, and make 
their jewels meet to lay before our dear 
Lord’s feet ?-—Presbyterian. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PUBLICATIONS IN ADVOCACY OF TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE, 


From the National Temperance Society 
and Publication House, New York, we have 
received a little packet of books which are 
devoted to the advocacy of the cause of tem- 

> perance. 

“Talks on Temperance” is the title of a 
series of ten interesting addresses, given in 
Westminster Abbey by Frederic W. Farrar, 
standing, as he says, ‘‘ between the living and 
the dead,” to warn his hearers against the 
national sin, the national curse of Eagland 
—drunkenness, Without any vulgar exag- 


geration, he depicts the present condition of 


the people of his own land, and compares for 
aimoment ancient and modern days. The 
blessed Jesus traversed Palestine from end to 





end, rebuking the sins of that day and heal- 
ing the sufferers. ‘He saw the lepers and 
healed them; He saw weeping, penitent wo- 
men, aud restored them to honor and holiness 
again. There is not the slightest trace that 
He ever once witnessed that spectacle of mis- 
erable degradation, a drunken man, or that 
yet more pitiable spectacle of yet deadlier 
degradation, a drunken woman.” 

Again, he shows that England was not 
always a nation of drunkenness. ‘Till the 
eighteenth caatury, distilled liquors were not 
the habitual beverage of the people; and he 
calls attention to the growth of cruelty and 
inhumanity as intemperance gained ground 
among the humbler classes as well as among 
those who should have been their examples 
of a virtuous life. Among the multitude in 
that country who are drinkers there are now 
600,000 drunkards, and most of the 20,000 
who are detained in prison for their crimes 
were brought there by drunkenness. The 
hospitals, also, are filled by victims of the aw- 
ful diseases, the appalling accidents, the brutal 
violence of drink. Pauperism, lunacy, idiocy 
are the scourges which follow the drink habit, 
and Dr, Farrar in burning words demands 
that the legislature of his country should put 
a stop to the drink traffic. 

His representation of the baneful effect of 
this national sin upon the vast colonial em- 
pire of England is startling. “Throughout 
all our colonies and dependencies we, the 
proud race whuse flag dominates the seas, 
and on whose empire the sun never sets—we, 
wherever winds blow and waters roll, have 
girdled, are girdling, the world with a zone 
of drunkenness.” 

That there are now 4,000,000 people in 
England pledged to total abstinence will sur- 
prise some of our readers; and we are as- 
sured that the number of those who are will- 
ing to take this important step is perpetually 
increasing. Thus, if the ow barrier 
of law cannot be obtained, this movement, 
which seeks to strengthen virtuous resolution 
by associated and sympathetic effurt, may ac- 
complish the salvation of many. Already is 
the good influence of this total abstinence 
movement apparent. “In the halls of great 


#| colleges, at the banquets of illustrious states- 
men, at the hospitable boards of wealthy 


nobles, I can thankfully testify that you may 
now see many a man whose sole drink, like 
that of Samson, is from the crystal brook. 
ln the upper classes the victory of total ab- 
stinence is so far won that it has enforced its 
own respectful recognition.” 

We fiad the whole of this volume deeply 
interesting, are glad to commend it to the 
attention of those who wish to be furnished 
with inspiration and with argument to com- 
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bat this giant evil of our race—the sin of 
drunkenness. 

Much that Dr. Farrar sorrowfally affirms 
of his own country is true of ours, and a little 
volume entitled Our Wasted Resources, by 
Dr. Wm. Hargreaves, presents very strik- 
ingly the economic aspect of the temperance 
question in America. The vast waste is 
proved by carefully prepared statistical 
tables, and we are shown how the drink 
traffic antagonize: the benificent educational 
efforts in this land. Dr. Hargreaves believes 
“our schools and colleges will fail to elevate 
our people so Jong as these schools of vice 
and nurseries of crime—the drinking shops— 
are allowed on every hand. We shall fail to 
educate and produce citizens that are in- 
dustrious, intelligent, honest and virtuous, so 
long as the other system of education is al- 
lowed to exist and the law sanctions and al- 
lows the schools of immorality and vice to 
stand side-by-side with our free schools and 
colleges.” 

The two volumes of Readings and Recita- 
tions contain such prose and poetical selec- 
tions as are believed to be favorable to the 
cause of temperance, depicting the misery and 
darkness of the drunkard’s career. Of course, 
such selections are often rather dreary read- 
ing, though good taste has been exercised in 
compiling these books. They are edited by 
L. Penney. 

The National Temperance Almanac also 
comes in for a kind word of welcome. It may 
go into many a household where its sugges- 
tive anecdotes, its touching recitals and its 
spirited poetical appeals will sink into the 
memories of children, and help to prepare 
their minds to engage worthily in such re- 
formatory work as their hands may in time 
find to do in the future. 

All these and the other publications of the 
National Temperance Society are for sale at 
the Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch om 

. BR. 





THE TRUTH. 


That a knowledge of the highest spiritual 
truth, and the acceptance of it sets mankind 
free from the bondage of sin and error, and 
that a faithful adherence to what has been 
manifested to the soul as divine truth consti- 
tutes true «discipleship to the Christ, was one 
of the memorable assurances of Jesus to those 
Jews who early believed on Him. John viii, 
82. It can readily be seen that the truth 
cets free in a material as well as in a spirit- 
ual sense, for, indeed, all human success 
depends upon a knowledge and practice of 
truth. The discovery of a scientific truth 
in natural law is the revelation of a thought 
of God, and if it is accepted never fails to 


bring blessings to the earth; while an error, 
persistently sustained by authority and up- 
held by prejudice, is a fruitful source ef sor- 
row and suffering to man until it is finally 
slain. This topic is treated very clearly 
and forcibly by D. Swing in a late discourse, 
which we find in the Chicago Alliance. We 
make the following extract: 

“ One of the most beautiful and impressive 
of all the chapters in the books of John Rus- 
kin is that one on the ‘Lamp of Truth’ in 
architecture. All the generalities and the 
details of a structure must possess truth. 
The foandation must be in harmony with the 
superstructure, the ornaments in harmony 
with the meaning of the building ; there must 
be no contradiction of material or form. But 
all that Ruskin reminds us of in architecture 
is affirmed of life, for the human soul is built 
up into a palace by the lamp of truth. A 
pretentious court-house in our State fell down 
while the workmen were putting on the fin- 
ishing ornaments. The decorations were 
handsome, but there was a falsehood in a 
column down in the cellar—there was a lie 
in the bricks, But these buildings crumble 
to illustrate our spiritual world for us and 
teach us that a drunkard or a gambler or a 
defaulter is a spiritual temple with a lie in 
the foundations. What in the material world 
is called a ruin, a crushed bridge at Ashta- 
bula, is called ‘hell’ in theology; they point 
alike to the destiny of that fabric or that soul 
which omits the element of truth. 

“You perhaps remember that in the Apoc- 
rypha of the older Bibles, four orators con- 
tended before the king, each to show what 
was the most powerful thing in the world. 
The first orator declared the king to be the 
supreme influence ; the second argued for the 
capabilities of wine; the third found woman 
to be the most powerful entity on earth, but 
the fourth orator bore away the prize by find- 
ing that truth ruled all things, from the hum- 
blest insect up to the Infinite God. Indeed, 
woman and the king had power only so far 
as they were children of the truth. 

“Our poets have all said these things for 
us, but more powerfully than the poets, have 
all the old nations handed in their testimony ; 
for in whatever manner these nations have 
perished, their truths have rebloomed over 
their dust. As after a most violent storm has 
raged for days we see to reappear again the 
sun and the placid stars, no tumult having 
reached their far-away azure, so after the 
storms which made a desert of the valley of 
the Nile and which overthrew the classic 
empires, all the great truths of those states 
came marching forth out of the dust cloud 
to join themselves with the civilization of the 
future. The mental power of Egypt and 
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Greece, their achievements in art, their truth- 
ful sentiments in literature and morals, the 
true principles of Roman law, the divine 
parts of their religion—all these came on to 
us like the doves of Noah bearing olive 
+ leaves after the flood. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans fell victims of errors, but there was no 
error in their verse, none in their columns 
and arches, none in their courage, none in 
their marble forms; the early church sunk 
laden with mistakes and follies, but there 
was nothing perishable in its charity, its 
prayers, its faith and hope; and hence, out 
of the flames which consumed all these old 
times, there has flowed down toward us a 
stream of most pure gold. It matters little 
how a nation dies, whether by one vice or by 
many, the God of nations goes to it in its 
last hour and hands over to immortality its 
truthful principles. Just as when a poet like 
Robert Burns dies by command of intemper- 
ance, or as when a Byron passes away injured 
by many sins, their valuable and beautiful 
verses are detached at last from the marred 
or ruined soul and live in their own intrinsic 
purity, so nations, though they may have 
died intoxicated, or amid carousal «f crime 
and sin, are unable to involve their truths in 
their personal calamity; but from all their 
burning homes and palaces forms above life 
are seen carrying away all the household 
gods that embody a virtue to decorate with 
them the temples and homes of the subse- 
quent eras. 

“It being true that the human soul ascends 
according to the quantity and quality of its 
truth and sinks according to the quality and 
quantity of its falsehoods, it must also be 
true that man, when unable to find the abso- 
lute truth, must attach himself to the nearest 
possible approach to a verity. If to know 
the whole truth were a perfect bliss, then to 
know in part and see in part were a second 
condition of happiness. And this is the best 
rational defense of him who espouses the 
tenets of religion. Unable to learn the abso- 
lute facts from either the priest at the altar 
or from the atheist with his denial, man is 
justified, indeed made rational and happy, by 
asking the generations to tell him how near 
they ever came to finding the presence of a 
God and the confines of a second life. In 
this comparison of ideas atheism falls below 
its counter thought and competitive compan- 
ion, for if Nature, not to say God, loves and 
blesses a truth, and opposes a falsehood, then 
it would seem that religion, as held by man, 
must come very near being a verity, for Na- 


ture has blessed it in all the long history of 


man. It is not alleged that the highest doc: 


trines of natural religion took any part in the 
overthrow of Babylon or Athens or Palmyra: 


branches no yellow leaf has appeared. 
false ideas bring injury it would seem that 
Christianity must be true. 





it is not avowed by any that Cesar and Pom- 
pey were ruined by their faith in a God and 
by their conformity of life to such an ideal ; 
it will not be affirmed that a studious follow- 
ing of Christ has ever brought sorrow to a 
nation or to an age; and hence we feel justi- 


fied in affirming that if error be destructive 


then religion has not, in the long experience 


of man, brought sorrow enough to secure for 


it a place among falsehoods, but on the oppo- 


site it has so blessed man that it well merits 
the diadem of a truth. When nations have 
expressed a false principle in politics the 
error has hastened to reveal itself. In one or 
two generations the false idea has been found 


by the havoc it has wrought. The leaf has 
turned yellow to disclose tne worm at its root ; 
but over religion, over Christianity, century 


after century has passed and all nations will 
declare that the more they held of its priaci- 


ples the happier they were and that upon = 
f 


“There are some words whose sweetness or 
bitterness we can learn only in the experience 
of mankind. If you ask me whether twice two 
makes four I shall answer you without con- 
sulting the human race, but if you ask me 
the worth of ‘liberty’ or ‘education’ or 
‘music’ or ‘home’ then you must permit me 
to go outside of intuition and summon wit- 
nesses. It will be necessary for me to wan- 
der about for a few thousands of years and in 
many lands. I must call upon kings and 
patriots and peasants and slaves. I must sit 
down amid the thinkers and hear them; 
the home circle and see their life, and at last 
I shall return to you and declare liberty and 
education and art and home to be sublime 
suns in the outspread heaven of man. Hav- 
ing seen these ideas, I declare them to have 
none of the qualities of a falsehood. So with 
the word Christianity. It cannot be weighed 
in the positive scales. One cannot say over 
it twice two is four and apply that demon- 
strative or intuitive method, but we can go 
out in the wide world ard examine it in action, 
and so doing we can return confessing that 
religion acts very much as though it were one 
of the holy principles of Nature—a law of 
man and God. It contains the features of 
that kind of truth which sets men free 
and makes them free indeed. The deeds of 
a lie are utterly absent from its history.” 


On a 


Waat dcst thou call a beautiful soul? 
Thou callest a beautiful soul one that is 
quick to perceive the good, that gives it true 
prominence, and holds it immovably fast.— 
Jacobi. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 


At Green Street Monthly Meeting, held on 
the 21st inst., Martha E. Travilla, of West 
Chester, presented a minute from the Monthly 
Meeting of Birmingham, setting her at lib- 
erty to visit in Gospel love the families com- 
posing Green Street Preparative Meeting 
and others that attend the meeting. Uuaity 
with her proposed labors was expressed, 
and a committee of men and women appointed 
to assist in carrying out her mission. 

Martha Dodgson, bearing a minute from 
Darby Monthly Meeting, is her companion. 

They entered at once into the work, and so 
far as they have gone find much openness to 
receive them in the love and a of 
the Gospel. . 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1878. 





Tae Youne Screntist.—This is the title 
of an attractive little journal intended to 
interest young learners in familiar scieuce, 
and to open to their observation many of the 
most striking and beautiful phenomena of the 
natural world. We commend its purpose, 
and hope it will fiad its way into many homes, 
to the exclusion of worthless and sensational 
publications. The office of publication is at 
176 Broadway, New York. 





Inpian AGENT WantTED.—Special atten- 
tion is called to an advertisement in our 
columns for an Iodian Agent for the Pawnee 
Agency. Applicants should be good business 
men, capable of keeping aceounts accurately, 
and with executive ability. 





SwarTHmMorRE CoLLeGE, SWARTHMORE, 
DeLtawaRE Co., Pa., ELeventa Monta 
181TH, 1878.—Normal Department.—Onae of 
the original objects of the founders of Swarth- 
more College was the higher education of 
teachers. In accordance with this purpose a 
normal course is now organized, affording 
special instruction and training in the art of 
teaching. 

To make this course available to teachers 
dependent upon their own earnings, and to 
person: of limited means who desire to fi: 
themselves for teaching, the Endowment 
Com nittee will reduce the rate of board and 


tuition to $150 per annum, or $15 per month, 
to twenty additional persons. 

Teachers who cannot afford to epend a year 
at the college, can pay monthly in advance for 
such time as they wish to remain. There are 
no extra charges. ‘Those desiring to avail 
themselves of this abatement must make 
application during this month. As it is not 
advisable that it should be known at the 
college who are taken at the reduced rate, 
all communications on this subject will be 
considered confidential, and should be ad- 
dressed to Clement M. Biddle, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Committee on Trusts, En- 
dowments and Scholarships, No. 506 Com- 
merce street, Philadelphia. 

Normal Class.—Before establishing this 
course, many of the best normal schools 
were examined, and the most thorough 
methods of instruction and discipline found 
in them have been followed. 

No expense will be spared to make this 
teachers’ course equal in all respects to that 
of any iu the country. 

Students in this department will pursue 
their studies in regular course in the classes 
of the college for which they are fitted, or 
can arrange for instruction on special sub- 
jects, with such relief as may be made neces- 
sary by the added work of the normal course. 
They will be trained in the instruction and 
care of the younger pupils in practice classes, 
under the direction and supervision of skilled 


professors. 
As the normal class will be fully organ- 


ized, and the course of lectures commenced, 
on the second of Twelfth month, 1878, it is 
desirable that persons wishing to join the 
class should enter by that time. 

The great value to all teachers of wider 
knowledge and of thorough instruction in 
methods of teaching and discipline; the ease 
with which those well qualified find good 
positions, and the difficulties which the ill 
prepared and unskilled encounter, should be 
sufficient to induce teachers to avail them- 
selves, even at a present sacrifice, of the ad- 
vantages affurced by this liberal offer. Ed- 
ward H, Magill, President, Swarthmore, Pa. 





THe ATTENDANCE OF MID-WEEK MEET- 
tnGs.—This subject claimed the attention of 
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men’s branch of our late Quarterly Meeting, 
and an earnest inquiry was awakened as to 
the best means of carrying out the require. 
ments of the discipline in regard thereto. 

The matter was laid before the several 
Monthly Meetings. The Monthly Meeting at 
Race Street adjourned to hold a joint session 
on Fifth-day evening, the 5th proximo, to 
consider the subject. 

At Green Street exception was taken in 
women’s meeting to the informality of its 
introduction, and the minute from the Quar- 
terly Meeting was returned to men’s branch 
without action. In that meeting it was laid 
over for another month, though unity with 
the concern was expressed in both meetings, 

This subject is worthy of serious considera- 
tion, and now that it has taken hold of the 
Quarterly Meeting there is little doubt that 
good results will follow the thoughtful inves- 
tigation that it promises. In the meantime 
those who feel the weight aud burthen of the 
concern can do much in the way of kindly 
advice and encouragement, and, when it is 
practicable, by putting themselves a little out 
of the way, if need be, to call upon the delin- 
quents and invite them to bear them com- 
pany. 

The effect of personal interest and influence 
is contagious, and will often accomplish vastly 
more than whole sermons and essays directed 
to the people at large; indeed there is little 
else of an outward nature to call us together 
in our mid-week sittings, and for those who 
have not been brought into that closer expe- 
rience of divine things which enabled the 
Psalmist to exclaim “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go up to the house of 
the Lord”—for those to break off from the 
many duties and attractions of the home and 
its surroundings, in the busy, bustling hours 
of the morning, and gather irto the stillness 
of what often proves a silent meeting, is more 
than can reasonably be expected. 

There should be a kind and patient over- 
sight extended, and a vitalizing influence 
sought after by those who do find comfort anc 
joy in these seasons of spiritual communion, 
that it may go forth and reach the thought- 
less and indifferent, and wia them to the same 
good desires and aspirations. 


Let us see to it that the precious influences 
of the truth shine forth in ourselves, and 
there will doubtless be a gathering of many 
who are now lukewarm, to sit with us in our 
little mid-week meetings. 

SoctaL ANNIVERSARIES.— An esteemed 
friend sends us a short essay on the custom, 
which she fears is a growing one among 
Friends, of celebrating what are termed 
“golden” and “silver” weddings, and 
“ birth-days,” and participating in ‘‘ surprise 
parties.” In the expression of what we 
doubt not is a true concern, our friend has, 
without perhaps intending it, classed all 
these together as equally objectionable. We 
think no good reason can be assigned why we 
should not invite our relatives and intimate 
friends to mingle with us in social intercourse 
on the recurrence of important eras in our 
lives. These occasions, if properly conduct- 
ed, may be a means of strengthening family 
ties, and useful as an innocent recreation 
amid the too engrossing cares of life. The 
manner in which these occasions are em- 
ployed is indeed a fit subject of concern. If, 
as our friend intimates, “feasting” is the 
prominent object, we think, with her, that 
‘the time and means thus expended would 
be better employed in contributing to 
the necessary wants of the sick and afflict- 
ed.” While our Discipline very properly 
leaves all social occasions to the discretion of 
its members, it counsels ‘“‘ moderation and 
temperance” at all. When we have fully 
acquired a taste for higher pleasures than the 
mere gratification of the palate, we shall not 
only feel restrained (as we trust all now do) 
from offering the wine cup, but shall feel the 
obligation to place upon our tables only such 
a variety of healthful viands as tends to in- 
vigorate and strengthen, without tempting to 
excess and injury to health. 


In regard to “surprise parties,” they are 
among the fashions that will probably not 
continue long. Our own experience of them 
has not been favorable, and we have known 
instances where the unexpected arrival of a 
large company has acted injuriously on the 
nerves of aged or weak persons. 

We can fully endorse the closing remarks 
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of our friend in the essay alluded to: “If 
those who have ample means at their com- 
mand would consider themselves as stewards 
over the many good gifts and blessings be- 
stowed upon them by the Hand of our Boun- 
tiful Heavenly Father, and be willing to 
contribute a share in aiding the needy, it 
would tend to the comfort and happiness of 
those so assisted, and add to the lasting 
peace and joy of those who are thus willing 
to take up the cross to their own natural 
tastes and inclinations.” 





DIED. 

CHURCHMAN.—On Fifth-duy, Eleventh mo. 21st, 
1878, in West Philadelphia, Samuel Churchman, in 
his 61st year. 

‘“CLAYTON.—On Eleventh mo, 24th, 1878, Eliza- 
beth J., daughter of Jacob E. and Hannah L. Clay- 
ton, a member of the Monthly Meetirg of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

DARLINGTON.—Of apoplexy, on First-day morn- 
ing, Eleventh mo. 24th, 1878, at Doylestown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Henry Townsend Darlington, editor of 
the Bucks County Intelligencer, aged 46 years; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


ELLIS.—On Eleventh mo. 8th, 1878, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Amos Y. Ellis, Centreville, 
Bucks county, Pa., Cary Ellis, of Philadelphia, 
aged 68 years less 17 days. 

PUSEY.—On Eleventh mo. 10th, 1878, of pneu- 
monia, in East Marlborough township, Chester co., 
Pa., Samuel Pusey, in his 72d year; a life-time 
member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

RAY.—On Eleventh mo. 6th, 1878, after a short 
illness, in Chatham, Columbia county, N. Y.. Lydia 
M. Ray, widow of David Ray, aged 72 years. 

The sudden death of her husband, a few weeks 
ago, was a great shock, from which she did not 


rally. She attended meeting regularly when not | ¥ 


prevented by sickness, and was an active worker in 
the First-day school. 

TREGO.—On Eleventh mo, 21st, 1878, in Buck- 
ingham, Bucks county, Pa., Morris W. Trego, aged 
about 71 years. 

WALTON.—On First-day morning, Eighth mo. 
11th, 1878, Elizabeth B., wife of Bennett S. Walton, 
and daughter of William E. and Sarah Bailey, in 
her 44th year; a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

YEATMAN. — On Sixth-day evening, Eleventh 
mo. 15th, 1878, of diphtheria, in London, Brittain 
township, Chester county, Pa., Lydia, youngest child 
of John E. and Margaret L. Yeatman, aged 4 years, 
10 months and 18 days. 
—___=zxzxz__=z&___ 

REST. 


Father, I am by Thy command, 
My daily bread Thou art. 

Hid in the hollow of Thy hand, 
And cradled in Thy heart, 

I know that nothing can divide 
Thy perfect love from me, 

And sail serenely on the tide 
Of Thy eternity. 





S. D. Rogsins. 
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REPORT OF A MEETING HELD IN LOMBARD 
8ST. MEETING HOUSE, BALTIMORE, TENTH 
montH 307TH, 1878, AT THE CALL OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE INDIAN CON- 
CERN OF BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Society of Friends—The Indian Policy— 
Hopeful Results—Trouble with the Politicians. 


The Yearly Meeting of the Friends ad- 
journed yesterday afternoon. An important 
part of the proceedings during the six days’ 
session was the action of the body with re- 
gard to the Indians. 

Samuel M. Janney, of Virginia, who was 
formerly General Agent for all the tribes of 
Indians under the care of the seven Yearly 
Meetings of this branch of the Society of 
Friends, gave a short account of the condi- 
tion of the Indians when he resigned his 
general supervision of them in 1869, and, as 
he remarked, the report of their present 
condition, which the Meeting would hear 
from other speakers, would show the progress 
that they had made in the arts of civilization. 

At the time of his first visit to the Winne- 
bagoes in 1869, bis attention was attracted to 
a game of ball indulged in by the women of 
that tribe, and he was told, in explanation, 
that a child had been accidentally killed, 
and it was a custom to have the game of ball 
upon such occasions. 

Soon after my arrival I called a council 
for the purpose of making allotments of the 
land inseveralty. They first objected to this 
and then consented. 

The land among the Omahas was allotted 
in tracts of 160, 80 and 40 acres, the tingle 
oung men receiving the smallest parcels. 

At the time I left they were about to com- 

mence building upon their land, and I am 
told it is now dotted over with buildings, 
furnishing them with comfortable homes. 
They had flour then, but did not know how 
to make “light” bread. They fried the 
dough instead of baking it. They had forty 
to fifty thousand dollars per annum as an 
annuity, accruing from funds invested in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Sioux at that time had committed 


* 


murder and various depredations, they being ~<@& 


the most warlike of the tribes. 

The Winnebagoes moved away from their 
tract at one time and sold their farms, and 
had the proceeds of the same invested in 
Washington for their benefit. 

They raised no wheat then, but some corn. 
Their food cost from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars per year. They raise more 
wheat and corn now than they can use. 

One of the most important things to ac- 
complish is to induce the Indians to wear 


- 
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citizens’ dress. The blanket is a most incon- 
venient dress for working in. Not much work 
can be expected of them while they wear the 
blanket. 

They have now industrial schools, and a 
large number of them can read and write, 
and I believe there has been an advancement 
in morals as well as in intellect. The first 
step in education and civilization is to get rid 
of the old hereditary chiefs, then to elect new 
ones for one year. 

The election is a very simple method, and 
yet effective and satisfactory. The men form 
in lines, and those who prefer a certain can- 
didate for chief step out and form a line by 


- him; thus the longest row for one man 


indicates his choice as chief. It will be seen 
that this mode of election is conducted 
honestly, and by it there is no stuffing of the 
ballot boxes, 

A part of the land allotted was given to 
the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, who were wan- 
dering Indians. Most of their chiefs were in 
citizens’ dress. . 

I am satisfied there was more drunkenness 
among the Winnebagoes then than now, 

The Omahas were next visited. They have 
improved very much, but have not adopted 
citizens’ dress. They generally have not so 
much annuity as some other tribes, and a 
portion of it has to go to their schools. 

Next are the Pawnees. There were about 
2,400 of them, and were located near the 
centre of Nebraska. They were less advanced 
than the others. They were not willing at 
first to take farms on the prairies. They 
were so much afraid of the Sioux they would 
not venture out of their villages. 

The Santee-Sioux were located up the 
river, and were under the care of two Epis- 
copal missionaries. 

hey had adopted that form of religon, 
and could go through the forms of the 
church, but their morals were not corres- 
pondingly good. They have, however, im- 
proved since that time. 

The Otoes were very low and degraded. 
They had no schools then. Some of the old 
chiefs were opposed to civilization and 
schools. 

The Iowas of the Great Nemaha Agency 
were in good condition and doing well. 

Benjamin Rush Roberts said: The com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting holds 
an annual meeting, generally public, but do 
not publish much of their proceedings. 

For seven or eight years the work glided 
along smoothly, bit, in the past three or four 
years, the failure of Congress to confirm the 
good men nominated by the Society has 
caused a great deal of confusion and trouble, 
and demoralized the Indians. One or two 


trol of each church. 
co himself to appoint any one that 








good men placed in charge have been re- 
moved by the influence of certain Senators. 
During the Administration of President 
Grant there was no trouble of this kind, but 


since the present Administration came in 


power, we have met a lion in our path. 
When the present Commissioner came into 
office, it seemed to be his purpose to work 


against the originators of the peace policy. 


The churches had all agreed with the pre- 
vious Commissioner that they would nomi- 
nate none but good men, and be responsible 
for them. The agents would then appoint 


all subordinate officers, and be responsible for 


them. The religious organizations were re- 


quired to give bond for the agents, and they 


were all supposed to be under the sole con- 
President Grant had 


riends would be responsible for. He had 


some difficulty, however, sometimes in get- 


ting them confirmed by the Senate. The 
present Commissioner now says the reli- 


gious organizations form rings within them- 
selves, or the churches combine to form rings, 
and defraud and cheat the Indiana. 


The 
Commissioner claims they all hang together, 
even when wrong, and combine against him. 
His plan is to mix them up, the Friends and 
Episcopalians together, etc., etc. We soon 
found this would not work, there being an 
entire want of harmony. Each organization 
had its own plan of working. The Commis- 
sioner has undertaken to appoint a person at 
each agency as a clerk, a physician or some 
other office—in other words, as a spy, with 
orders to report direct to him what takes. 
place at each agency, ignoring the agent. 
These men may not be correct or proper per- 
sons to fill any position at the agency, but 
assume in some cases to “run” the agency, 
overriding the properly responsible person 
placed there by our Society. We found, some 
time since, this state of things in the Pawnee 
agency, the agency under the care of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. The result of the 
system was it soon scattered the whole force 
of officers. This person also created parties 
among the Indians, and discord among them 
and the employees. We at last determined 
to throw up the agency altogether, or claim 
ae control of our agency as we formerly 
h 


ad. 

The Baltimore Central Committee met 
about the middle of last month and drew up 
an appeal to the President, with which we 
waited upon him and read it to him. Heand 
Secretary Schurz accorded us an audience 
and received us cordially. He assured us 
his position was exactly the same as when he 
met the first deputation ot Friends when he 
came into office; that he had done all he could 
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to co-operate with the different churches, but 
he could not control the Senate. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs assumed to con- 
trol the appointments, and the Nebraska 
Senators had assumed to control the patron- 
age of their State. They declared that no 
ove should be confirmed as agent unless he 
were from Nebraska and known to the 
Senators; this agent to select his clerk, 
storekeeper, trader, school teacher, matron, 
nurse, etc. This difficulty made it necessary 
for us to employ a general supervising agent 
at a heavy expense. Within a few years the 
S-nate has rejected a number of our nomi- 
nees, upon the ground stated by the Ne- 
braska Senators. - 

To add to the difficulties, the department 
has reduced the salary of the agent, and it 
makes it nearly impossible to get the class of 
men we want at the sa'ary paid. 

We would say Secretary Schurz is in per- 
fect accord with the President and with us. 
The Commissioner was absent in the Indian 
country at the time of our visit. At the time 
of our second interview with the President, 
he agreed to appoint every one we recom- 
mended as agents, and suggested that we 
nominate a new agent and a whole line of 
subordinate officers, and begin anew. We 
agreed to this, and he promised to do every- 
thing in his power to strengthen us ia our 
work. 

Joseph Hertford was appointed as the 
confidential agent of the Commissioner at the 
Pawnee Agency, and we are convinced that 
his reports are much exaggerated and un- 
founded. Samuel §. Ely, the agent, was 
suspended from office, and we were requested 
to name his successor. We cannot find a 
man to submit to such a system of espionage 
that may injure his character. Hertford 
claims the right to appoint clerks and confi- 
dential agents, while we claim the right to 
nominate our agents, clerks, officers, etc. 
That is the present status. At the present 
moment we cannot say whether the agency is 
under our control or not. We hope to find 
some one who is competent to fill the posi- 
tion. Before being appointed, he must be 
examined by a committee of six Friends as 
to his fitness for the position. 

What the Society of Friends has under- 
taken is a much greater work than is gener- 
ally supposed. If we drop the work to-day, 
we can congratulate ourselves that it has 
been well done so far, and the Indian has 
been benefitted ; but if we let them go alone 
now, they will, I fear, go back to their origi- 
nal state of barbarism. 

The Pawnees have not the trouble now of 
their enemies, the Sioux and the grasshop- 
pers, but there are disturbing elements also 


in the Indian Territory. Ouae thing is im- 
portant—the title to their lands should be 
secured to them. They are now very much 
unsettled upon this point. There is no 
security for the Indians outside of the Indian 
Territory. If the determined efforts of the 
politicians continue, there will be before long 
none of them in Nebraska. The change of 
climate from Nebraska to the Indian Terri- 
tory has caused the number of the Pawnees 
to decline from 2,000 to 1,600. The govern- 
ment found their mistake in removing them 
when too late. It will be the same, probably, 
with other tribes. Every effort should be 
made to induce Congress to have laws passed. 
that will secure to the Indians the title to 
their lands, the title to be held in trust for 
them for a period of thirty years. 

Barclay White, the general agent, was in- 
troduced by B. R. Roberts, and said: “I 
have recently visited all the tribes under the 
care of this branch of Friends. The past 
two summers I have been sent out upon a 
tour of observation. The early settlers tried 
to enslave the Indians. The Indians cannot 
be enslaved. They will die underit. The 
politicians had tried to solve the Indian 
problem, aud the army had tried it, but 
things grew worse with each. Now the 
churches are trying the peace policy with 
gratifying results. President Grant said his 
experience on the plains had convinced him 
that only honesty and justice can save them 
from extermination. The Indians have all 
improved since my connection with the ser- 
vice. Since 1871 no Indian has killed a white 
person. They have been murdered, yet 
they have not retaliated. No two tribes are 
alike. They are as different as white people 
of different races. They are more successful 
with some than with others. I believe if 
Friends are untramelled they will be success- 
ful with all of them. The ideas spread 
abroad by the Western press are erroneous. 
They represent the Indian to be bloodthirsty. 
I do not find himso. He is rather gentle; 
less disposed to be quarrelsome than white 
people. They are the most affectionate 
parents I ever saw. They are very tenacious 
of their traditions and customs. And what 
people are not? They cling to them because 
they believe it to be right. 

“The Pawnees are raising all the corn they 
need, but little wheat. They depend partly 
upon government rations. This plan is not 
a good one if it can be avoided. It will do 
as a preliminary step, but. should be discon- 
tinued as soon as they can produce their own 
subsistence. Their schools are the most in- 
teresting I ever saw. They are worth all the 
attention you can give them. The scholars 
come from four to ten miles and re‘urn with- 
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that they attend school and have a way to 
reach home. The police assist them with 
wagons. Their First-day school is in a flour- 
ishing condition. They have about one bun- 
dred and twenty-five children taught by two 
missionaries. It is laboring now under great 
disadvantages. They have no books, but use 
the blackboard. 

“T can endorse all that has been said about 
the action of the Commissioner with the 
agents and clerks, etc. The difficulty in the 
wry of the proper management of the agen- 
cies is very great. If I had found the confi- 
dential agent at the Pawnee Agency I would 

»have removed him. He had not the qualifi- 
cations for an agent. One excellent and re- 
liable agent was led into a temporary diffi- 
culty by taking his old clerk away from him. 
The difficulty will soon be remedied. He got 
behind in his accounts from this cause. I 
next visited the Otoe Agency. They are the 
most tenacious of their customs and traditions 
of all the tribes. I do not think they are in- 
herently lazy, for the Agency has more labor 
than is required when a call for laborers is 
made. They are held very strongly in the 
toils of their hereditary chiefs, This is the 
cause of trouble. It would be better were 
they separated into two classes of Indians. I 
found that twenty-five or thirty young men 
had left their mud lodges and had gone out 
on the prairies and opened farms. Two years 
ago an individual did this, and now he is an 
enthusiast in farming. When Friends first 
took this Agency its condition was very dis- 
couraging. They now raise sufficient, with the 
paid Indian labor, for their subsistence. 

“The schools are not in a very ‘desirable 
condition. The refractory party among them 
do not approve of learning or sending their 
children to school. 

“The Omahas are very docile and easily 
managed. I have not seen one of them in- 
toxicated in ten years. There are eleven 
hundred of them. They are very honest. 
Dr. Edward Painter, the late agent, told me 
they did not lock their doors. He left his 
meat-house, stored with meat, unlocked all 
winter. All of the tribes are not so honest. 
They will have seventeen thousand bushels of 
wheat this season, a large surplus over their 
wants. They have two schools, filled to their 
utmost capacity. 

“They are so scattered they cannot attend 
the schools regularly, unless they adopt the 
Pawnee system of assisting them with wagons 
by the police force. This we will do if we 
retain the agency. I am very partial to the 
Omahas. The Poncas are a branch of the 
Omahas. They are in Dacotah Territory. 

“T received orders while there to meet the 
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out dinner. They havea police force to see 


Omahas. 
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chiefs of each in council to consider the pro- 
priety of removing the Poncas to the Omaha 
reservation. 

“T met the united council, and never saw a 
more respectful or dignified body of men. 
Each party held back for the other to speak, 
so great was the deference from one to the 
other. The result was they united and agreed 
to take homesteads with the Omahas, and 
the price was agreed upon for the allotment 
of the lands. This agreement was duly 
drawn up and signed and filed in the Depart- 
ment at Washington, and there pigeon-holed. 
They were afterwards forcibly removed to the 
extreme corner of the Indian Territory. A 
portion of them went south of the Arkansas 
river near the Pawnees, and the government 
has since agreed to remove the balance of 
them to tliat locality. They will probably 
lose one-third of their best men and women 
by this change. 

‘‘The Winnebagoes are the extremes of the 
They are as boisterous as the 
Omahas are gentle. They have good houses 
and the best farms, and more valuable indi- 
vidual farms of any of the Indians I visited. 

“T have just heard from them. The com- 
mission appointed to consider the subject of 
the removal of the Indians to the War De- 
partment has been there. After taking testi- 
mony they were asked to go around and look 
atthe farms. They were shown the industrial 


school, the mill and work-shop, etc., etc. 


“General Hooker, of Mississippi, a member 
of the commission, told me they were the 
most advanced of all the Indians he had seen. 
He had been to all of the tribes in the West, 
and was then on his way to California. 

“In the region of Sioux City you cannot tell 
their farms and buildings from those of the 
white settlers. They are now almost ready 
to take care of themselves. They told the 
Commissioner so when he asked them their 
preference for the care of the Department of 
the Interior or the War Department. The 
Santee Sioux have already applied for citi- 
zenship in the United States. They have 
good schools, and are under the care of two 
powerful missions—Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional. Except for the head dress you cannot 
tell their women from those of any country 
village. They have tools, chairs and good 
furniture. They also have sewing machines 
and cottage organs. The Sioux are the larg- 
est and most powerful tribe in the United 
States. Their country is dry, and needs irri- 
gation. They are therefore behind in agri- 
culture. They have schools for every scholar 
in the tribe. They receive rations regularly 
from the government. 

“The government has to subsist them to 
keep them quiet. If the rations had been 
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reduced in quantity it would have been bet- 
ter for them. The valleys only in their country 
are sufficiently fertile for the purposes of til- 
lage. It is supposed their crop of wheat 
this season will reach 10,000 bushels. I 
think they produce enough for their use, but 
still the government issues the rations as 
though they produced nothing. 

“They have two schools. The Congrega- 
tional school is very flourishing. We have 


a school there and have done a good deal of 


good, but have not employees necessary for 
success. The capacity of their school build- 
ings is such that every child in the tribe may 
be placed in them. 

“ At the Great Nemaha Agency there are 
two tribes. The Iowas are very much ad- 
vanced. They have good farms and raise 
sufficient grain for their needs. 

“There is a remnant of them that is refrac- 
tory, but it is not of much extent. 

“The Orphan Home is now a boarding 
school and doing a good deal of good, and is 
popular with the tribe. 

‘Some earnest missionaries there are doing 

ood and faithful work. One of them isa 

hoctaw woman. 

“The Sacs are too rich. They havesuch a 
large annuity they spend most of their time 
in dissipation. Their chief is an educated 
man, but is probably the most dissipated man 
in the tribe. 

“ This little tribe, and some «f the Iowas, 
have turned their attention to the Indian 
Territory. Their nomadic habits are very 
strong and they are still inclined to the chase. 
I think they will go down to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and the Sacs and Foxes also. I think 
the Friends can in a few years make these 
tribes all self-supporting and become citizens 
of the United States. The material is good 
and they have the disposition to learn, We 
have Indians running blacksmith and car- 
penter shops, mills, one or two of them engi- 
neers, and one or two as agency farmers. 
They are just as efficient in those positions as 
white men. At the Winnebagoes’ Agency is 
a threshing machine of ten-horse power that 
does the threshing for all the farms and is 
managed entirely by the Indians. 

“There is among them every kind of dispo- 
sition, and every phase of character that we 
find among white people. Some are as 
cleanly in their habits as the whites, though 
they are not generally so. This is probably 
a result of their education. 

“TI found when I first went west of the Mis- 
sissippi river the general disposition of the 
people was to destroy the Indians as fast as 
possible. I heard an army officer high in 
rank say, when I called upon him for some 
assistance for some weak Indians who needed 








protection, ‘It is not worth while to attempt 
to save them; it is their destiny to be de- 
stroyed, and let them destroy one another.’ 

“A minister of the gospel whom I knew, 
and who was also editor and proprietor of a 
newspaper, used frequently to say that there 
was only one good Indian, and that was a 
dead Indian. 

“T fully believe that the accounts of Indian 
atrocities, etc., in the majority of the news- 
papers of that country, are not true. Wehave 
from them the account of one side only, and 
that not correct. I hope and think the gov- 
ernment should uphold our hands. 

“We will find, if we analyze the work, that 
the Indian agents we have sent out are as 
honest and as conscientious, and as good and 
faithful as any one in the employ of the Gov- 


ernment. I know agents who cannot be 


bribed.” 
In reply to a question the speaker said: 


“T think there has been an improvement in 


the moral character of the Indian. Their 
views are different from ours. Some things we 
think wrong they donot think wrong. Some 
of their attachments are for life, but mar- 
riages may be dissolved upon complaint 
of either party, and the wife has as much 
liberty in this respect as the husband. When 
marriages are dissolved it is generally for 
life.” 

Friends have made it a rule to place no 
person in position at the agencies except those 
who are strictly temperate and moral and 
truthful. No profanity is allowed. Religion 
has been taught more by practice than “ by 
word of mouth.” 

They should have the title to their land 
inalienable for twenty-five or thirty years. If 
they will train their children to this idea there 
will be no trouble. Many of them will now 
sell their land when opportunity offers. 

Sam’! M. Janney said it was all important 
that the Indians be protected in the allotment 
of the land and to be taught to accumulate. 
He has no spirit of accumulation. His hos- 
pitality among themselves is boundless. 

STABLER, JR. 


——_~+—~<0 -—_____ 


THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 
BY DR. CHATFIELD. 

“Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker: 
From royal Solomon’s stupendous fane 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 

All, all are vain.” 


The wondrous world, which He Himself created, 
Is the fit temple of Creation’s lord ; 
There may His worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured. 


Its altar, earth ; its roof, the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon and stars, the lamps that give it 
light; 
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And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright ; 


Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped ; 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed 
ocean, 
Its organ dread ; 


The face of Nature, its God-written Bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 
Its living lore. 


Hence, learn we that our Maker—whose affection 
Knows no distinction, suffers no recall— 
Sheds His impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all. 


Thus, by Divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all others; 
Christian, Jew, Pagan, children of one Father— 
All, all are brothers. 


OQ, Thou most visible, but unseen Teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere! 
O, Thou most audible, but unheard Preacher, 
Whose sermons clear 


Are seen and read in al] that Thou performest, 

Wilt thou look down and bless, if when I kneel 

Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal? 


If in the temple Thine own hand hath fashioned, 
"Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or 
wood, 
I pour to Thee with willing heart impassion’d 
My gratitude— 


If, fearing Thee, J love Thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt Thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 


———__..-49———___ 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is a solemn thought that we are not only 
responsible for our own salvation, but for the 
salvation of others. We are familiar with 
the fact that the temporal welfare of one 
person is made to depend upon the conduct of 
others. Ifa man isa drunkard, his wife and 
children suffer. Ifason commits a crimethat 
brings him to the penitentiary or to the gal- 
lows, the disgrace falls with crushing weight 
upon the parents. The error of a ruler may 
involve his country in terrible misfortunes. 
Thus it is that man is placed in numberless 

articulars at the mercy of his fellow men. 
But that the eternal interests of our fellow 
creatures are committed to our care is the 
most strange. Here is a tremendous respon- 
sibility. Through my teachings or example 
an immortal soul may be saved or lost! His 
eternal ruin is the result of my neglect or of 
my influence. This fact should sound like 
the blast of a trumpet through the chambers 
of my own soul! Christians are to be the salt 
of the earth. As salt is not only itself ex- 
empt from corruption but is a preservative of 


other substances, so Christ’s followers must 
not only be holy themselves but be the 
means of purifying the rest of the world and 
preserving it in holiness. Christians are 
lights in the world. Their light must so 
shine as to glorify their Father in Heaven. 
They are living epistles. As such they will 
be read and known of all men. Here is a 
call to watchfulness, to prayer, to effort, Let 
no lost sinner point to us in the last day and 
charge us with his ruin! It is not enough 
that we did nothing to prevent his coming to 
Christ. Was it our indifference? Did we 
fail to improve our opportunities? Did we 
have the spirit of Cain when he asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” May we be wise to 
win souls !—Southwestern Christian Advocate. 





As A countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is beau- 
tiful by the shining through it of a God.— 
Jacobi. 


SELF-DENIAL is harsh at the beginning, 
easy in the middle, and most sweet in the end. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
have arrived at Halifax after a rough passage. 


Tue Halifax award of $5,500,000 was paid over to 
the British Government, in London, on the 22d inst. 


On THE NigHT of the 18th inst., a severe earth- 
quake was felt at Memphis, Tenn., also at Cairo, Ill. 


Tue Commissioner of Agriculture has received a 
barrel of “the celebrated Peruvian yellow pota- 
toes,” grown on the table land near the city of 
Lima. 


Tue cultivation of celery is being brought to 
great perfection in Clearfield county, Pa., the 
growers of the vegetable having established «a 
regular exposition, where specimens of the crop are 
exhibited, and prizes awarded for superior stocks. 

Tuomas H. Powers, the principal of the great 
drug manufacturing house of Powers & Weightman, 
in this city, died on the 20th inst., in the 67th year 
of his age. He was highly esteemed by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, and contributed largely to many of 
its public charities. 


Tue falling off in the value of silk ribbons annu- 
ally exported by Switzerland to the United States, 
amounting to seventy-five per cent. in five years, is 
due to the growth of the silk manufacturing busi- 
ness in this country. There has been a general 
decline in values, which may account for a small 
part of this percentage, but the bulk of it has its 
complement in the growth of an American industry. 
—FPublie Ledger. 


A stats of appalling distress and destitution ex- 
ists among the mechanics and laborers in Sheffield, 
England, in consequence of the business depression. 
Hundreds of persons are living in the tenements 
without clothing or furniture, which they have been 
forced to sell to procure food. They are without 
fuel, and dependent upon the charity of their neigh- 
bors for subsistence. The Mayor has called a pub- 
lic meeting to devise measures of relief. 
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Gustav Wattacsg, the botanist, died at Cuenca, 
Bolivia, June 20th, aged 48 years. He first visited 
South America as a botanical collector in 1860, 
gathering new and useful species of plants, and du- 
ring the ensuing cight years traversed Brazil, Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, Panama and Costa 
Rica. He next visited the Philipine Islands, but in 
1871 he again went to South America, never to re- 
turn. He died ina hospital in poverty, ‘“ worn out in 
the cause of science,” says Nature. He introduced 
into European horticulture no less than 1,000 new 
varieties from across the Atlantic.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Tue Evectric Licut 1n Minrs.—‘ There appears 
to be no reason,” says the London Mining Journal, 
“why electricity should not be made applicable for 
mining instead of lamps, and this would effect what 
our mining engineers and foremost chemists have 
long been looking for. It would give the men such 
a light as they have never dreamed of, enabling 
them to get a mueh larger quantity of coal in a 
given time than it is possible for them to bring 
down by the light of the lamp, which barely suffices 
to make the blackness of the working places visible. 
It would also benefit both masters and men, and 
greater safety would be insured, for explosions 
would be all but impossible, whilst the miners 
would be better able to guard against falls of roof 
and coal.” 
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NOTICES. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


12th mo. 5, Salem, at Woodbury, N. J. 
7, Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
9, Prairie Grove, Marietta, Ia. 
12, Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
19, Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 
28, Scipio, North Street, New York. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 1, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Newtown Square, 3 P.M. 
Prairie Grove Quarter, 3 P.M. 
. 15, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Pennsylvania Peace Society will be held at 
Spring Garden Institute Hall (northeast corner 
Broad and Spring Garden streets), on Fifth-day, 
Twelfth month 5th, at 4 o’clock P.M., for business, 
and from 8 to 9 o’clock each evening for addresses 
by the President, Lucretia Mott ; Amanda Deyo, of 
Duchess county, N. Y., and others. 





THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Stockholders of Swarthmore College, will 
be held at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, Twelfth month 3d, 1878, at 3 o’clock 
P.M. Isaac H, CLoruier. 

Saran F, Coruigs, } come. 


In accordance with the concern of the Quarterly 
Meeting, a joint session of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, on Fifth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 
5th, at 7$ o’clock, to confer together in reference to 
the non-attendance of our mid-week and other 
meetings. It is hoped that all who value their 
membership will be present, that by thus mingling 
the bond of religious fellowship may be strength- 
ened. 





A Conference of the Educational Committee with 
Friends of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, 7th of 
Twelfth month next, at 1 o’clock P.M. The sub- 
ject of Education emong Friends will claim atten- 
tion. Cars leave Market street wharf for Moores- 
town at 11.10 A.M. Reach the city on returning at 
5.10 P.M. All interested are invited to attend. 

Wma. Wave Griscom, Clerk of Committee. 





Friends’ Historica! Association will meet at 820 
Spruce street, on Fourth-day evening, Twelfih mo. 
4th, at 8 o’clock. J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





Directors of Friends’ Boarding House meet Fifth- 
day afternoon, Twelfth month 5th, at 4 o’clock, at 
1623 Filbert street. J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 








STOCK MARKET. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 26, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 03@ 1 06 



















Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by Roberts & Williams Western red......... « 1 03@ 1 04 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Goctanindion Merchants, 248 North Amber.... a io 
ened ecocente neoomettg aun Delaware oe. ak Vine street. oe eiielipannnepesionss 1 03@ 1 07 
Jity 6S MEOW........seee0 eo oobeen - Subject la uctuations. Rye, Western and Penna. 55 58 
Cam & Amboy 6s mort ’89...109 @ m Butter, Prints, per b. Gun, UN cntianesennnesase 4 47 
Chartiers Valley 7s....... ....+ 924%@ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 24@ = 30 ixed inelevator. 45@ 48 
Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 99%4@ Tilinois, Iowa & Wis...... 16@ 20 | Oats, white.........ccscscessseres 3a@ 31 
Lehigh Val cons mort 6s r..102%4@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 146@ 2 Mixed w- 2@ 28 
Lehigh Valley DBiocsscovoccceceed 1l6éke Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 25@  26/ Clover-seed, prime, new... 6@ 7 
REAdINE 78 '93...-.c000seeeeeeeeees 1l0 @ Western, * evsereeee 22@ 24] 'l imothy-seed......... enccseeee 1 10@ 1 20 
Reading cons mort 7s reg...102 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 12) Flax seed......... doesseessconces 1 40@ 1 44 
PC & St Louis 7s.............0.. 93%@ 964 Turkeys, “ 4» 10@ 12] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
Pa & N Y Canal & RR 7s......11644@117 Ducks, “~~ 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’'d....10 50@11 00 
Penn gen mort 6s reg.......11 @ Alive Chickens “ .. 8@ 10 FIP... .0erseeeereecesseneee 9 W@1L0 00 
Steubenville & Indiana 6s... 96 100 Lard, prime, perlb. ... 7@ 74) Rye Straw...... one 9 5¢@10 00 
Wert Jersey 78...000 see ceere os 106 @107 | Live Cattle, ae 4@ 54| Wheat Straw.............0000 - 8 0@ 
West Chester 78........++.. . 1134@ Live Calves, “ a» = B@_~—s6% | Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 90@ 2 25 
Lehigh Valley RR................. 363,@3714 Prime —: “ws  8@ 45%] Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Nesquehoning Valley R 47 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 3 50 | Bran, per ton... crcccccreee 14 00@14 50 
North Penn RR whe Potatoes, white, per bush..... T5@ 1 UO | Middhings........-..ccercsseseee- 17 009@20 00 
Reading RR... 12 @ 13% At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
PT & Buff RR 54@ 6 3 . beef cattle were in better demand and 
Penn RR 3234@ 331 ehoice Fall, per bri. 2 00@ 2 50| prices were firmer; 1,800 head sold at 
United Co.s of NJ 12934. 130 Grapes, per B..........0 6@ 17/|54@ke. for extra Pennsylvania and 
Lehigh Navi.......+.... ++ 16 @ 16Y | Cranberries, per crate.. 2 25@ 2 60| Western steers; 444@65c. for fair to good 
Schuylkill Navi 6s °72......... 88 96 | Geese Feathers, prime. 35@ 45) do, and 3@é4c. for common, as to quality. 
Hestonville PRW........ sc 1054@ 12% | Wool, tub washed......... 33@ 35 At the North Pennsylvania Drove 
13th & 15th PRW. cece 44 Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 16@ 18] Yard, 100 head of beef cattle arrived, 


Girard Bank......-.cccosesseesese 61 @ 


Cheese, N Y Facto: 
AMETICAD SS 68..+ee0cceceee-eee BOLKG@ 8034 Western, 


ry, per Ib. 8@ 94| and sold at 24%@5%4c.; 2,840 head of 


8%@ 9| sheep at 34@4c.; hogs at 4@4c. 








